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The British Tariff 
O: February 4th the Chancellor of the Exchequer 





introduced four financial resolutions designed to serve 
as its basis. They contained the following provisions :— 


(1) For a general 10 per cent ad valorem tariff applicable to 
all imports, except (a) those already subject to a customs 
duty ; and (6) those specified in a schedule of exemp- 
tions, of which the most prominent examples are wheat, 
maize, meat, bacon, tea, raw cotton, wool, flax, oil- 
seeds, hides and skins, newspapers, periodicals, books, 
newsprint, wood pulp, raw rubber, metal ores, iron 
and steel scrap, unwrought copper, and wooden 
pit-props. Exemption may also be granted to goods 
imported for use in building, repairing or refitting ships. 

(2) For the appointment of a special advisory committee 
to determine additional duties to be imposed upon 
imports either of a luxury character or which could be 
produced in adequate quantities in the United King- 
dom. These additional duties are to be imposed by 
the Treasury by Order-in-Council, to be confirmed by 
a resolution of the House of Commons. Such duties 
can be specific or ad valorem. 

(3) For the imposition by the Board of Trade of a special 
surtax up to a maximum of too per cent ad valorem 
upon imports from countries who discriminate against 
the importation of British goods or those from the 
Crown Colonies or British Mandated Territories ; such 
surtax, again, to be confirmed by a resolution of the 
House of Commons. 

(4) For provision as to drawbacks, Imperial Preference, 
preference in respect of certain foreign countries, and 
as to empowering the Board of Trade to obtain from 
British manufacturers information in respect to the 
manufacture of goods dutiable under any section of 
these provisions. 
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Mr. Chamberlain amplified certain sections of these 
provisions in his introductory speech. Thus he made it clear 
that the Advisory Committee is to be a full-time, salaried and 
impartial body, whose real function is to remove the con- 
struction of the portion of the tariff consisting of the additional 
duties definitely out of reach of lobbying or undue pressure 
from vested interests. He also stated specifically that, following 
the Canadian precedent, the Advisory Committee would have 
power to vary or revoke duties, in case of profiteering or any 
other abuse. 

The most important part of his speech, however, was that 
dealing with preferences to imports from the Empire and 
“ certain foreign countries.”” His words may be summarized 
as follows :— 

(1) Goods from the Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated 

Territories are to be exempt from both the general 
10 per cent tariff and all additional duties. 

(2) Goods from the Dominions are likewise to be exempt 
until the Ottawa Conference. Duties to be imposed 
subsequently upon Dominion goods are to depend upon 
the conclusions reached at the Conference. 

(3) It is intended to facilitate the lowering of tariff barriers 
in foreign countries by offering to reduce our own in 
return. The initiative for such negotiations lies with 
the Board of Trade, and, on a recommendation from the 
Board, the Treasury will have power to revoke or to 
reduce the duty on any goods from such a country. 
This provision applies both to the general tariff and 
to the additional duties. Arrangements of this kind, 
however, are not to be concluded with any foreign 
country until after agreements have been made in 
accordance with the Conference at Ottawa. 

This is a brief summary of the Government’s tariff 
provisions. It will be seen that in the main they are enabling 
or permissive. The only definite provisions are the imposition 
of the 10 per cent tariff, the schedule of exempted commodities, 
the appointment of the Advisory Committee, and the exemp- 
tions granted to the Empire. In considering the merits of the 
proposals, the vital fact to remember is that very much depends 
upon the manner and spirit in which they are operated. 

In this connection it is useful to recall four conditions for 
the successful operation of a British tariff, which were advocated 
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in the issue of LLoyps BANK MONTHLY Review of October, 
1931. These were :— 
(a) That in the event of proved profiteering behind certain duties in the tariff, 
those duties should at once be suspended. 


(6) That the operation of the tariff be carefully watched for two years, to see 
if it leads to an inordinate rise in the cost of living, to any increase in 
unemployment, or to the detriment of our export trades. At the end of 
that period, the whole policy should be reconsidered, and, if necessary, 
abandoned or modified in the light of past experience. 


(c) That in the event of any foreign country or group of countries being 
prepared to make substantial reductions in their tariffs, even to the point 
oi complete Free Trade, these reductions to extend to British goods, 
reciprocal reductions, culminating again in complete Free Trade, shall be 
made in the British tariff on goods coming from those countries, such 
reduction to take effect automatically without delay or further legislation. 


(d) That every effort be made to prevent lobbying or undue pressure from 
special interests. Evidence from trade associations and other similar 
bodies should be admitted with great circumspection, and not as of right. 
Equal, and even greater weight, should attach to evidence from consumers. 

Condition (a) was specifically accepted by Mr. Chamberlain 
in his introductory speech, and all that remains is to insist that 
it does not become a dead-letter. The Advisory Committee 
will have to keep a strict watch for any evidence of abuse, and 
to receive sympathetically and sift carefully any such evidence 
submitted to them. The Board of Trade must equally make 
full use of the compulsory powers granted to them to obtain 
information from British manufacturers, and must not hesitate 
to demand full details of costs and other relevant matters in 
appropriate cases. It is conceivable that this section of the 
Bill needs strengthening. Finally, British manufacturers must 
realize that they have been placed in a privileged position, which 
confers upon them duties as well as rights. 

Condition (6) equally imposes both upon the Advisory 
Committee and the Government Departments concerned the 
duty of continued collection and examination of all necessary 
evidence. There is much to be said for the immediate incep- 
tion of a new index number of retail prices, for the present 
official cost-of-living index number covers far too circumscribed 
a field. This new index number should be compiled and 
published every month, with the express object of answering 
once and for all the very vexed question as to whether a tariff 
does or does not raise prices. 

Evidence as to any increase or decrease in unemployment 
will automatically become available, in so far as the total figure 
is concerned, under existing arrangements. It should, however, 
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be dissected with a view to determining how far the tariff, or 
any part thereof, is responsible for every change in the figures. 

Finally comes evidence as to the effect of the tariff upon 
our export trade and upon our trade balance, and it must not 
be forgotten that the need for rectifying an adverse trade 
balance provided the occasion for the introduction of the tariff. 
The relevant point here is that we are about to combine in our 
economic system a tariff and a fluctuating currency, and this 
combination is fraught with many possibilities. It is common 
ground that any diminution in imports will, in the absence of 
contrary factors, bring about a rise in the exchange value of the 
pound. It is also common ground that such a rise brings with 
it a proportionate decline in the sterling price of imported 
commodities, and, provided that the foreign currency price of 
British exports in foreign markets remains unchanged, a pro- 
portionate decrease in the sterling price received by their 
exporters. It is possible to envisage the following sequence of 
events. The imposition of the tariff will lead to an initial 
increase in the sterling price of foreign goods and so to a 
diminution in imports. The pound will improve, and so the 
sterling price of foreign goods will decline in the direction of its 
pre-tariff level. Simultaneously the improvement in the pound 
will have reduced the sterling price at which it is practicable 
for British exporters to sell their goods. Thus it is conceivable 
that part of the revenue accruing to the Treasury from the 
tariff will in effect be provided by British exporters. It will 
be noticed that this train of thought takes no account of any 
increase in the cost of imported raw materials, subject to the 
tariff, and imported in order to be used in the production of 
goods for export. Nor does it take account of any general rise 
of prices that may be properly attributable to the tariff. 

It is in no way suggested that this sequence of events is 
bound to occur, and indeed the various possibilities hinted at 
above are not entirely compatible with each other. On the 
other hand, if the tariff adds to the cost or difficulties of those 
manufacturing for export, or if through any provocation of 
retaliation or impairment of purchasing power abroad, it 
contracts exports of British goods, it will to that extent fail to 
solve the problem of the trade balance. In any case, sufficient 
possibilities have been suggested to make it incumbent upon 
the Government, and its advisers, to keep a keen and continual 
watch upon the trend of our overseas trade with the specific 
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object of seeing if the tariff is on balance proving a help or a 
hindrance to the rectification of the adverse trade balance. 
It must not be taken for granted that a forcible reduction of 
imports will provide a certain or complete solution of the 
problem. 


Condition (c) is clearly one of the objectives of the Govern- 
ment, but it is equally clearly one of the permissive parts of the 
tariff proposals. There is no clause in the tariff compelling 
the Board of Trade to initiate negotiations with foreign countries 
at once, and indeed there is a definite prohibition against the 
conclusion of such arrangements before the holding of the 
Ottawa Conference. 


Now there is no doubt in the minds of most competent 
observers that a major cause of the world trade depression lies 
in the excessive development by most nations of the doctrine 
of “‘ economic nationalism,” and a few weeks ago the Chairman 
of Lloyds Bank insisted that to-day no nation could be self- 
dependent, and pleaded for the fostering of a feeling of greater 
neighbourliness. Many economists and business men of 
standing, both at home and abroad, regard as the one hope of 
the revival of world trade, and therefore of British trade, the 
establishment of a group of “ low tariff’ countries, mutually 
pledged not to impose upon each other’s goods duties beyond a 
maximum rate of, say, 10 per cent. The new general British 
tariff does not conflict with this conception and, indeed, 
encourages the thought that the British Government has this 
positive objective closely before them. On the other hand, 
there is the possibility that agreements will be concluded with 
the Dominions at Ottawa of a nature which will irrevocably 
preclude this country from initiating or indeed joining 
such a low tariff group. We would urge here that careful 
and timely investigation of the possible reactions of such a 
step is important. 

While Mr. Chamberlain has pledged the Government not 
to enter into arrangements with foreign countries before the 
Ottawa Conference, there is no reason why preliminary negotia- 
tions should not be entered into at once, and indeed the British 
Government might well issue a more specific invitation than 
that contained in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. It would cause 
no surprise if favourable responses to such an invitation were 
forthcoming from the three Scandinavian Powers, from 
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Holland and Belgium, from Germany and Austria, and from the 
Argentine. In fact, these and other countries might join with 
us in forming 2 combined “ sterling ” and “ low tariff ’’ group 
of countries which might well be the basis for a general world 
reconstruction movement. Such a movement would be of 
such inestimable value that the Government might well make 
it the main object of the tariff. Equally, those who feel doubts 
as to the wisdom and efficacy of a tariff might well concentrate 
their energies not upon negative and barren opposition but upon 
guiding both Government policy and public opinion along 
these lines. 

Condition (d) has in theory been met, for the Advisory 
Committee is proposed with the express object of doing away 
with any scope for political pressure or lobbying. It is to be 
hoped that the stock answer to any request in the House for a 
duty will be that the matter is in hands of the Advisory Com- 
mittee and that the Government do not propose to influence 
them in their decisions. Much, however, depends upon the 
Advisory Committee’s procedure. The precedent of the Safe- 
guarding Committees of 1925-29, who received evidence (not 
given on oath) and heard counsel on behalf of both sides is not 
a very happy one, but at the same time there are grave objections 
to the institution of a secret body, not appointed by or directly 
responsible to Parliament, being given the right to propose 
taxation. On balance, it seems best to appoint the right men 
to the Advisory Committee and give them a free hand to seek 
or refuse evidence, but there is much to be said for such 
evidence being given upon oath, or under such penalties as to 
ensure that it is trustworthy and uncoloured through ulterior 
motives. Above all, the Committee must regard themselves 
as judges, pledged to hold the balance fairly between producer 
and consumer, and to obtain complete evidence, including 
details and costs of manufacture and use from both sides. 
Mr. Runciman’s hint to Sir Herbert Samuel that in one 
sense the Advisory Committee will be akin to a Consumer’s 
Council places the duties of the Committee in their proper 
perspective. 

This is as far as it is possible to go at present. The real 
test of the tariff lies in the manner of its operations and in its 
effects for good or for evil upon British, Empire and World 
prosperity. If on balance it turns out to be an instrument for 
good, then the fiscal controversy of the past generation will 
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pass into the realms of historical study. If, on the other hand, 
it aggravates an already difficult world situation, then we look 
to the Government to reverse their present policy without 
delay as the only alternative to meeting the inevitable verdict 
of the electors. 

Upon one point the country may rest satisfied. His 
Majesty’s present advisers include men who, by character 
and experience, are peculiarly well fitted to gauge and 

lumb the fluctuating movements of an age of change. 
ey no doubt have sought from the most competent 
persons the best information they can obtain. Men can 
only act on the best lights they possess, aware all the time 
that they may be in error. inisters have attacked the 
formidable task before them with resolution, minute assiduity, 
and a good store of that sovereign requisite, a steady-eyed 
patience. The fiscal controversy has so long been the subject 
of keen and copious contention in this country that we must 
almost expect the protagonists to take the rather conventional 
objection made to most schemes on most subjects, that the 
proposals unfolded by Mr. Chamberlain either go too far or 
that they do not go far enough. Nevertheless the blessed 
doctrine of intrinsic certainty is not likely to do duty in our 
present emergency, for it is overlaid with foregone conclusion 
and often contains a modicum of reality. There is a certain 
school of partisans which combines to produce a confusion of 
mind by a proneness to mix up different questions and by 
answering one point by arguments that belong to another. 

It would be rash to affirm that all the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Runciman, in his speech in support of the Government’s 
proposals, are irrefragable; yet he has never exhibited the 
overshadowing features of our economic case with more cogent 
and persuasive mastery than he did in his recent speech in the 
House of Commons. In large survey of broad social facts, in 
power of scientific analysis and sustained chain of reasoning, 
no President of the Board of Trade since Mr. Gladstone has 
perceived alternatives with greater clearness. 

It is not only in respect of our avocations of industry and 
commerce that the country sees its National Government 
started on a hopeful record of achievement. The cause of 
European peace is being well served by the vision of Sir John 
Simon and the tact and unerring insight of his most experienced 
lieutenant, Lord Tyrrell. The international situation is full 
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of unprecedented political and economic factors, and the fitting 
opportunity for this country to promote reconciliation will no 
doubt be seized or created. But a false step may prove irre- 
trievably disastrous, and action is often the wiser for being 
unhurried. Commendable restraint is not inconsistent with 
the confident step and the clear eye. Three hundred years ago 
the great jurist, John Selden, observed that “‘ good faith is the 
essence of all relations,” and the country may rejoice that the 
conduct of our foreign policy is under the care of a trained 


lawyer. 





*.* The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
Monthly Review signed articles by exponents of different 
theories on questions of public interest. The Bank is not 
— in agreement with the views expressed in these 
articles, 


The Ukrainian Problem 


By V. de Korostovetz 
|’ is not generally realized, either in England or in other 





western European countries, that the Ukraine in a not-far- 

distant future will very probably come to be of outstanding 
political and economic importance. As a matter of fact, 
there is every possibility that she will break away politically and 
economically from the rest of Russia. If this takes place the 
repercussions will obviously be of a far-reaching character. 
That is why it is essential to examine her political history and 
her social characteristics as well as her economic structure. It 
is only through studying such evidence that we can determine 
what is the probability of such an event taking place. 


The history of the Ukraine has been a constant struggle 
for independence, this country being wedged between restless 
and warring neighbours. Having acquired a very high degree 
of culture, the Ukraine (Kieff-State) as far back as the eleventh 
century was in permanent and close contact with Europe. 
The daughters of the ruling princes married foreign monarchs. 
Thus Anna, daughter of Jaroslav of Kieff, married a French 
monarch and became Queen of France. This close contact 
with Western Europe went on until the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, when the Kieff State was overrun by the 
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Tartar invaders, who destroyed the capital, subjugated the 
population, turned the Princes into vassals, and interrupted 
their intercourse with Europe. This Tartar invasion cut the 
Ukraine adrift from Europe for many centuries, but was 
finally put an end to by the Kieff princes and by a levée en 
masse of the population. After overthrowing the Tartar 
yoke the Ukraine became a very active fighting community, as 
during her struggle for independence she formed a fighting 
class known under the name of Cossacks, who gained victories 
over the Tartars, who were constantly advancing upon the 
Ukrainians from the Crimea, while the Poles waged war from 
the west and the Russians from the north. This well-trained 
army, protecting the Ukrainian lands for centuries, enabled 
the nation to form a stable, strong and prosperous class of 
farmers, who cultivated the Black Soil Belt. "The prosperity 
of the farmer class and the well-trained army gave an impulse 
to the formation of a stratum of the population with a highly 
developed culture. It is sufficient in this respect to mention 
that in the eighteenth century there were more primary schools 
and high schools in the Ukraine than there were in the 
same territories during the Tsarist régime in the twentieth 
century. 

After the rise of the Moscow power, and under the pressure 
of Polish aggression, the independent life of the Ukraine was 
undermined by an alliance with Moscow in 1654. It was 
owing to this alliance that the independence of the Ukraine 
was curtailed more and more by Russia, till finally the Hetman- 
ship (the Hetman was the Constitutional monarch of the 
Ukraine) was entirely absorbed in 1756 and the Ukraine 
incorporated in the growing Russian Empire. The “ Russifi- 
cation” policy, which grew from year to year, naturally 
strengthened the anti-Russian attitude of the Ukrainians, many 
of whom were forced by persecution to leave the country for 
the time being. Their opportunity came much later with the 
downfall of the Russian Empire in 1917, when the emigrés 
took their chance and returned to their country with its 
historically traditional form of independent state under the 
leadership of a constitutional monarch, the Hetman. This 
Hetman was a descendant of the last Hetman of the eighteenth 
century of the family of Skoropadsky, who was elected in 
accordance with tradition in 1918 by 8,000 delegates of the 
Peasant Farmers’ organizations known as the “ Toilers of the 
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Soil." The Hetmanship coincided with important events in 
Western Europe, where the countries were still waging war 
against each other and it was then that the armies of the Central 
Powers invaded the Ukraine after the Central Powers had 
concluded the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with the Bolsheviks. 
The armies of occupation did not trust the Ukrainian State and 
its Hetman and, having occupied the country, did not allow 
the Hetman to have an army of his own. When the Central 
Powers found themselves defeated by the Allies and their 
countries plunged into revolution, they evacuated the Ukraine 
and the Hetman Government had to face the advance of the 
Moscow Bolshevik troops without the assistance of a well- 
organized army. After an unequal struggle of four months’ 
duration, the Ukraine was invaded by the Moscow Bolshevik 
army. Since then the Ukraine has been declared a Soviet 
— and incorporated in the boundaries of the Soviet 
nion. 


A student of the Ukrainian problem will find that the 
Ukrainians possess a definite scientific type, as in their historical 
past they did not mix with the Mongolian race. Thus the 
average height of a Ukrainian is 1,670 millimetres, while in the 
neighbouring countries the average height is 1,657 mm. for 
the Russian, 1,654 mm. for the Pole, and 1,651 mm. for the 
White Russian. The Ukrainians belonging to the section which 
is directly descended from the Cossack families are particularly 
tall, for in their case the average height is as much as 1,701 mm. 
But perhaps most of all, the Ukrainians differ from any of their 
neighbours in the shape of the skull, which is definitely of the 
Brachycephalic type, while the Dolichocephalic skull is typical 
for the Russian, Pole, and White Russian. It must also be 
noted that the Ukrainian language with its highly developed 
literature approaches nearer to the Serbo-Croat than to any 
other Slavonic language. It is an established fact that the 
average Ukrainian peasant has about 3,000 words at his 
command, while the average peasant of other countries has 
only 300-350 words. 


A characteristic trait of the Ukrainian, which has acquired 
special vigour owing to his historical —_ is his strong religious 
feeling. The majority of wars in which the Ukrainian nation 


was engaged during the time of its independence were closely 
connected with the Greek Orthodox religion. This was because 
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their neighbours were either Catholic-Poles, with whom the 
Catholic religion was always militant, or Mahommedan- Turks, 
and the invasion of the enemy armies was always accompanied 
by the destruction of churches. As is well known, a persecuted 
religion is never dormant. When Tsarist Russia incorporated the 
Ukraine, she abolished all independent and autonomous rights 
of the Ukrainian church, mainly because with its monasteries 
it was the centre of a strongly developed Ukrainian culture. 
The Russian Imperial Government introduced the Greek 
Orthodox Church, at the head of which, instead of a Patriarch, 
it placed an official governmental body called the ‘‘ Holy 
Synod,” with an appointed official head called the Super- 
Procurator. This further strengthened the religious opposition 
to the Russian official church, which was but a tool of the 
Imperial Government for the purpose of ruling the country. 
The Ukrainian National Church acquired its original indepen- 
dent character once more during the short period of Ukrainian 
National Independence under the Hetman after the Russian 
revolution, but the Hetman’s reign was followed by general 
persecution of the Church on the part of the Moscow 
Communist leaders of the Soviet Union. This strengthened 
the religious feeling of the Ukrainians and at present in the 
Soviet Ukraine there are over 2,000 Ukrainian priests who carry 
on religious services in secret, and who have the full support of 
the Ukrainian population. This reminds one of the early era 
of Christianity during the Roman Empire when Christians had 
to conceal themselves in the catacombs. 

Furthermore, a strong national feeling is typical of the 
Ukrainian. This also is largely due to the oppression of the 
Ukrainians during the Tsarist régime, when even the publi- 
cation of the Bible in the Ukrainian language was forbidden. 
When the Bolsheviks came to power they began by declaring 
the self-determination of nations as a principle of their policy. 
This was based on Lenin’s declaration of the right of any 
nationality to detach itself from the State if it desired to do so, 
made at the Social-Democratic Congress held in Cracow in 
1913. Para. 3 of the present Constitution of the Soviet 
Union stipulates that nations may leave the Union by simple 
declaration, but in practice this stipulation of the Soviet 
Constitution was soon after cancelled by the Moscow Com- 
munist Government. In 1917, when the Communists came 
to power, in addition to the Central Executive Committee 
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of the Communist Party (the equivalent of a Parliament), the 
Soviets introduced the Executive Committee of the Council of 
Nationalities with its seat in Moscow, whose rights were equal 
to, if not more extensive than those of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Communist Party. Rights to use local 
languages were granted, and in the early stages each of the 
Soviet Republics had their own territorial armies and their own 
ministries of finance and of home affairs. All this has now 
come to an end and a strongly centralized system has been 
introduced. The Republics retain only the official recognition 
of the right to use their language. This revoking of National 
Self-Determination has roused a strong nationalistic feeling, 
and this feeling is so strong that it has even penetrated into the 
ranks of the Ukrainian Communist Party, which in many cases 
has refused to follow the decrees and orders of the Moscow 
Stalin Government. This led quite recently to the arrests of 
many important Ukrainian Communists by orders from 
Moscow. They were in many cases not only dismissed from 
their important posts and replaced by Moscow Communists, 
but exiled to Siberia or imprisoned in Soviet Russian 
prisons. 

In addition to the religious and national element there is 
noticeable a growth of private initiative which is more particu- 
larly evidenced by an attachment to the inviolability of private 

roperty. It must be kept in mind that whilst in Northern 
ussia the landed property of the peasantry has always been 
not in the hands of the private owner (farmer) but in the hands 
of the village community called “ Mir,” in the Ukraine the 
t has always been a well-to-do peasant farmer, owner of 

is land. It was only under the Tsarist régime that the 
peasant farmers were gradually turned into Serfs, but even then, 
after the liberation of the Serfs in 1861, the Ukrainian peasants 
became owners of their land and private peasant property was 
restored. During the Hetman régime the “ Toilers of the 
Soil ’’ acquired special privileges, such as the opportunity to 
acquire landed property by means of cheap agricultural credits 
and subsidies on the part of the Hetman Government. The 
Communist régime, which succeeded the Hetman régime, 
finished by introducing the well-known “‘ Collectivization ” 
system, which cancelled the right to any private property and 
turned the rural population into “agricultural proletarians,”” who 
are but workmen on “ Soviet farms.” The opposition to this 
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on the part of the Ukrainian peasantry was so great, owing to 
their inborn attachment to ownership of the land, that 
the position of Stalin’s officials in the Ukraine became very 
uncertain. Hundreds, and finally thousands, of important Com- 
munists were killed by the peasants, and it is only owing to 
the system of extreme “ Red Terror’ that Moscow has 
succeeded in checking a general uprising. Stalin has had to 
revise his decisions and for the time being a milder form of 
“ collectivization ” has been introduced known under the name 
of “ Artel,”’ i.e., a system of working groups in which a certain 
part of the land as well as its produce still remains in the 
private hands of the peasantry. Stalin declared to his 
adherents that this was but a “ preliminary” necessary step, 
which will be followed by “ general collectivization.”” The 
latest decree of Stalin regarding the “ farming brigades,” 
published recently, is a further proof that he realizes, first, 
the great danger of uprisings among the peasantry, especially 
in the Ukraine, and secondly, the danger of growing discontent 
in the Red Army, which is composed to the extent of 85 per cent 
of peasants. This decree is but a veiled “ retreat’ of the 
Moscow Communist Government, in face of the advance of 
the peasantry with its hereditary sense of private property. 
Stalin’s decree is a further step backwards from “ collectiviza- 
tion,”” being even milder than the “ Artel,”” which as we said 
was already a milder form of “ collectivization "’ than that at 
first introduced. It amounts practically to the return to the 
“* Mir ” system, as the “ Dvor” property system decreed by 
Stalin is now similar to the “‘ Mir,” which existed under the 
Tsarist régime in North Russia, but even this form was never 
applied in the Ukraine where the peasant has always been owner 
of his land on a private property basis. This new “retreat” 
of Stalin on the peasant front is also due to the coming sowing 
season and the possibility that the Ukrainian peasant, if he is 
forcibly “‘ collectivized,’’ will refuse to sow the fields. Also it 
has been found by the Moscow leaders that, working in a 
“ collective ”’ way, the peasant masses are in close contact with 
each other on the “ collective " Soviet farm and so have the 
possibility of communicating with each other and thus forming 
a kind of organized “‘ opposition ” to the Soviet officials. By 
keeping the peasant busy on his plot of land and forcing him 
to give all his spare time to working in “ farming brigades ” on 
Soviet State farms under the watchful eye of the Soviet super- 
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visors, this contact, so the Soviet leaders hope, will be reduced 
to a minimum. Similar observations were made by the Soviet 
leaders amongst the workmen when, in 1923, “ Workmen’s 
Red Clubs ” were organized on the basis of Soviet decrees. 
This led to “‘ contacts,’’ “‘ discussions,’’ “‘ criticism,’ and finally 
“ opposition "’ in the working masses, and seeing this, Stalin in 
1925-26 ordered these “‘ Red Workmen’s Clubs ” to be closed. 
It has also been noticed that this “‘ Dvor” system and all 
“ promises ’"’ made by Stalin to the peasantry are no longer 
trusted by the Ukrainian peasants, as they well know that all 
such “ promises’ on the eve of the sowing campaign are 
nothing but traps, and that on previous occasions once the grain 
was ripe Stalin and his confederates immediately returned to the 
persecution of Kulaks, the confiscation of cereals, and the 
enforcement of “ collectivization ’’ with unprecedented vigour. 
The Ukrainian peasant is sly and cunning and knows the value 
of the “ promises " of Stakn, and he, having suffered much, 
knows where he stands and what he wants. On the other hand, 
each such “ retreat ” stirred up a storm of protest on the part of 
the young Communists who are “ extremists ” and are opposed 
to any slackening or “ retreat” before the peasant and his 
“ bourgeois ” aspirations. Under similar pressure of extremists, 
Lenin already suppressed the “ Nep” after having first 
granted it. 

Owing to the opposition of the peasantry to the collectivi- 
zation system of the Soviets, all the plans of collecting cereals 
for the Soviet Government have been to a large extent a failure. 
According to the official statement of the Soviet statisticians 
for 1931, one finds that the Ukraine actually collected only 
53 per cent of the amount, which the Soviet Government 
imposed to be collected for the Soviets. The rest of Russia 
in the Soviet Union completed 86 per cent of the allotted 
— These figures refer to wheat, barley and other 
cereals. 

Now let us glance at the economic possibilities of the 
Ukraine. According to the last Soviet census the whole popu- 
lation of the Ukraine totals about 30 million people, out of 
which 82 per cent are rural. The territories of the Ukraine 


amount to about 400,000 square miles. During the Tsarist 
régime, out of 44 million acres of soil over 20 millions belonged 
to the peasant farmer class, while the rest consisted of small 
holdings and large estates. The Ukrainian majority of the 
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population amounted to about 80 per cent, while the rest were 
Russians (9 per cent), Jews (5 per cent), Germans (2} per cent), 
and Tartars, Poles, and other nationalities. During the Hetman 
régime the percentage of farmers grew considerably. The rural 
produce of the Ukraine consisted chiefly of wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, and potatoes, and amounted to about 25 million tons 
per annum. Tobacco has also been cultivated and the Ukraine 
exported it to the amount of 600,000 tons per annum. In 
addition to this the Ukraine produced about 60 million gallons 
of potato-alcohol of a strength of 40 degrees. Large beetroot 
plantations supplied the needs of 197 sugar factories. These 
factories, in addition to supplying the Ukrainian consumption 
of sugar, exported over 700,000 tons of sugar to Russia and 
one-fifth of that amount abroad. 

The Ukraine attracted a considerable amount of foreign 
capital ; thus, during the Hetman régime a special commission 
was appointed to decide what part of the debts of the Russian 
Empire had to be allocated to the Ukraine after she became 
independent and it was decided that 25 per cent was due for 
repayment by the Ukraine to the creditors of the former Russian 
Empire. It was also found that foreign capital had been 
invested in the Ukraine to the amount of 67 million gold 
roubles by the Belgians, 73 million by the French, and 22 
million by the British (9-47 roubles= £1). The downfall of 
the Hetman régime occurred before there was time for the 
Ukrainian debtors to repay those debts. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Ukraine is chiefly an 
agricultural country, her supplies of minerals are also a most 
important asset. It is estimated that she has sufficient coal 
reserves to last her, at a rate equal to that of the coal production 
of the United States of America, for 150 years and that her 
— of anthracite are equal to the combined supplies 
of the rest of Europe, Africa, America and Australia. Ukrainian 
peat is well known to be of equal calorific value to wood and 
cheaper. Iron ore supplies are considerable and lie practically 
in the nearest vicinity of coal-fields. The most considerable 
of the iron ore mines are known as the Krivoy-Rog Mines, 
which up to 1913 gave an output of 6-3 million tons per 
annum. The Ukraine produced 78 per cent of the total 
production of the iron ore of the entire Russian Empire, 
and 98 per cent of the anthracite. Owing to the fact that the 
Ukraine in pre-historic days lay at the bottom of a sea, she 
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has considerable salt-fields ; thus the Brianzevsky salt-area is 
45 km. long, 35 km. wide, and 40 metres deep. The Ukraine, 
especially the Nicopol area, is rich in manganese, but the man- 
ganese is of a lower quality than that of the famous Tchiatury 
Mine in the Caucasus. Nevertheless, manganese production in 
the Ukraine amounts to about 300,000 tons per annum. It is 
no wonder that the official Soviet Directory of the Five Year 
Plan keeps repeating that ‘‘ We can state that in the near and 
distant Seanad the whole development of the Soviet Union 
depends on how far we shall succeed in intensifying and 
industrializing the south of the Soviet Union—the Ukraine.” 
But at the same time the official Soviet Directory confesses that 
“ the essential fault of all Soviet projects in the Ukraine and 
plans of factories and works lies in the fact that we never trouble 
to study, understand and analyse the historical traditions of 
the Ukraine.” 

The Ukraine may be regarded as a self-contained unit, 
with many potentialities for developing her own industries and 
her import and export trade. So far as the minerals are 
concerned, the majority of anthracite, coal and iron ore fields 
are situated in the vicinity of the sea, besides which the Ukraine 
has at her disposal 22-9 thousand kilometres of rivers, of which 
27 per cent are navigable and 67 per cent good for floating rafts. 
All these rivers flow into the Black Sea and the Sea of Asov, 
which provide the Ukraine with well-protected and well- 
equipped ports, such as Odessa, Nicolaeff, Theodosia, Taganrog, 

oupol and Novorossisk. The Soviet official Five Year 
Plan Directory says that “ the geographical position of the 
Don area is very favourable from the point of view of turning 
that area into an industrial centre for the whole of the Soviet 
Union and for the purpose of conquering new markets, especially 
those of the Near East.” The Soviet Government has con- 
siderably enlarged the equipment of those ports to handle a 
growing export and import trade. Even during the Hetman 
régime of 1918 when Europe was still in a state of war, the 

aine succeeded in exporting to foreign countries during 
seven months goods to the value of £81,000,000, while her 


imports for the same period amounted to £52,000,000. In those 
days the exports consisted chiefly of cereals, sugar, and alcohol, 
whilst the imports were cloths, leather, fish, coffee, naphtha, 
manufactured goods and a considerable amount of agricultural 
machinery. It is easy to foresee what an important producer 
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of raw materials and what a considerable purchaser of manu- 
factured and other goods an independent Ukraine would be, 
especially so far as agricultural machinery and implements and 
sorted seeds are concerned. On the other hand, she would 
become a serious competitor in the European markets of 
countries such as Canada, the Argentine, Roumania and 
Hungary, for when the Ukraine was cut off from her European 
markets first by war and then by revolution, her place was taken 
first by Canada and the Argentine and after the war by 
Roumania and Hungary. But the Ukraine would purchase from 
these countries such goods as Roumanian naphtha, Argentine 
coffee, Canadian and British agricultural machinery, such as 
mowing machines, reapers, rakes, and thrashing machines, 
which would be used not only on large estates but by the 
peasant farmers as well. There is a preference for Canadian 
machinery which is explained by the fact that Canadian agri- 
cultural machines are made for purchasers of a farmer type 
similar to the Ukrainian farmer, and also because the Canadian 
climate and soil have much in common with those of the 
Ukraine. 

So far as the industries of the Ukraine are concerned they 
will, in their future development, be in great need of foreign 
skilled labour and specialists with which the Soviet régime 
could not provide them owing to the lack of the necessary 
education in the Soviet schools and especially in schools for 
technical specialists. As a proof of this we can point to the 
fact that out of 35,000 tractors built in Soviet factories, more 
than half were so badly made that they were utterly useless, 
while of the remaining half a large percentage could not be used 
owing to the lack of skilled agricultural workmen able to use 
them. The Soviet leaders appear also to have lost hope of ever 
industrializing such an essentially agricultural country as the 
Ukraine, which is proved by the fact that although 670,000,000 
roubles had been allocated in the Soviet Budget of last year 
for the Dniepro-Stroy (the electric power-station built on the 
Dniepr rapids), barely 300,000,000 were actually applied as 
it was latterly considered more necessary to industrialize tracts 
of land in the Urals and in Siberia. 

We come now to the probable effects on her neighbouring 
states of the arising of an Independent Ukraine. The post- 
Versailles structure of North-Eastern and Eastern Europe has 
brought into existence a number of independent National 
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States, such as Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Poland. 
As a result of war and revolution these States broke loose from 
the Russian Empire after having been subjugated by her for 
some centuries. In these States the “ Russification’’ and 
“ Unification ” policy of the Russian Empire evoked a strong 
local nationalism, and a strong anti-Russian feeling arose. 
The obligation to belong to the official Russian Church—Greek 
Orthodox—evoked religious opposition, as in those States the 
great majority of the ulation were neither Russian nor 
Greek Orthodox. Finland, Estonia, and Latvia were Protes- 
tant, Lithuania and Poland Catholic, and in these countries, 
a with a national revival came a local religious one. 

e domination of the Russian Empire was enforced in these 
countries through the administrative institutions of the Russian 
Empire and supported by the Russian landowners who owned 
large estates in those countries, and had on the occasion of 
a pen 9 resorted to the help of the Russian army, detachments 
of which were quartered in the States. In these countries also 
it had been the policy of the Russian Empire to suppress the 
use of the local languages in favour of Russian. When these 
countries broke loose, Russia was in a turmoil of civil war and 
revolution; they declared themselves to be National Indepen- 
dent States and expelled everything which had to do with 
the Russian régime. The lands of the Russian nobility were 
confiscated or nationalized against payment of compensation, 
and this land was divided amongst the local peasants, thus 
forming a strong farming peasant class. Every possible help 
was given to these farmers by their local governments and they 
soon became the backbone of the national independent states 
known under the name of Border States. Although these terri- 
tories had been the theatre of the Great War and considerable 
destruction had been wrought by the battles between the 
German, Austrian and Russian armies, they quickly recovered, 
thanks to the zeal and hard work of the local population, 
especially of the farming class, among which co-operative 
societies for py and consumers have been largely 
developed. is was all the more difficult as during the time 


they had been incorporated in the Russian Empire they had been 
dependent on the Russian interior markets, from which they 
were cut off on becoming independent and by the mere fact 
of Russia becoming Soviet. As an example of their efficiency, 
it may be mentioned that while Soviet Russia imports English 
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goods to the amount of 1-27 per cent of the British world-export, 
the Border States, in size equalling but one-tenth of the Soviet- 
Russian territories and having a population of about one-fourth 
of that of Soviet Russia, import 1-47 per cent of Great Britain’s 
total exports. Obviously, all these Border States politically 
and economically fear a “‘one and indivisible centralized 
Russia,” as that of the Tsar or of the Soviets, and an indepen- 
dent Ukraine with large political and economic possibilities 
would be a powerful counterpoise to a Great Russia and a 
staunch ally to those Border States. 

The aim of these States, as well as of the Ukraine, is 
national, religious and economic independence, and their 
common ideal is to link up with Western European countries, 
while Soviet Russian aspirations tend towards Asia and the 
Far East. This tendency would be greatly strengthened in the 
event of an independent Ukraine cutting Russia off from the 
Sea of Asov and the Black Sea, and the Border States cutting her 
off from the Baltic, so that only a small strip of land at Leningrad 
would be left to her. Lenin’s genius, well understanding this, 
in due course and time transferred the capital of his Soviet 
State to Moscow, a city essentially Asiatic by tradition and 
history. The penetration of the Soviets into Mongolia, the 
encroachments of their politics in Manchuria and China, their 
contact and final clash with Japanese aspirations, are sufficient 
proof of this. 

The Ukraine, in her traditional tendency westwards and 
comprising the Sea of Asov and the Black Sea (through which 
all — to and from Europe must pass), is especially interested 
in finding allies and nations which think as she does, and she 
finds them in the Crimea (situated on the Black Sea and 
dependent on the Ukraine), which was confederated with the 
Hetman Ukraine; in the Don and Kuban Cossacks, who have 
always been well-to-do landowners and a “ freedom-loving ” 
people, the more so as the Kuban Cossacks are the direct 
descendants of the Ukrainian Dniepr Cossacks and have always 
been staunch allies of the Ukraine ; and in the population of the 
Caucasus, such as the Tcherkesses, the Chechenzy (moun- 
taineers), Georgians, Tartars, etc., who, owing to the trade in 
manganese ores (Chiatury) and naphtha (Baku being linked to 
Batum on the Black Sea by pipelines), already have connections 
and aspirations tending towards the Western European countries 
on one hand, and towards Persia and Turkey on the other. 
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During the Hetman régime in Kieff in 1918 all these nationalities 
held congresses there called ‘‘ Nationality Congresses,” where 
they came to mutual agreements between themselves and the 
Ukrainians actuated by the firm desire to become independent 
from Soviet Russia. The uprisings of 1923 and 1925 of the 
Caucasian people against the Soviets were crushed by Soviet 
Russia in a most drastic manner, and this was one more proof 
that those States could acquire independence only by a com- 
bined effort with the Ukraine. This they well understood, and 
since then a constant and efficient contact between themselves 
and the Ukraine on the one hand and the Turks on the other 
has existed. 

The decrees of Stalin’s Government regarding ‘‘ Dvors,” 
i.e., the weakening of the collectivization-policy, are aimed at 
attracting the Ukrainian peasant to the side of Stalin’s Govern- 
ment, but without success. In the same way the privileges 

iven to the Mohammedans of the Caucasus by Stalin, in the 
ope that through them Russia may attract the entire Mussul- 
man world, do not encourage them to believe and trust him. 

The Caucasian manganese and naphtha, the Don and 
Kuban mines (coal and iron ore), the Ukrainian wheat and 
anthracite, sugar and alcohol, the Crimean fruit, etc., are 
ample economic justification for the western tendencies of 
these countries. These rich countries are eager to purchase 
European goods and machinery, and to receive the help of 
European experts and capital, and strong anti-Russian, anti- 
Atheist, and anti-Communist feelings link them into a potential 
powerful bloc facing westwards and surrounding the Black Sea, 
while Soviet Russia faces Asia. 

The Border States have proved the efficiency of the 
national and independent units split off from Soviet Russia. 
Hungary (who has already once passed through a Bolshevist 
experiment), and Roumania, who has annexed Bessarabia (to 
which annexation Soviet Russia has not agreed), will welcome 
the formation of buffer states to protect them against direct 
aggression of Russia. Poland, on the other hand is not very 
agreeable to the idea of an independent Ukraine, as she has 
annexed Galicia and Volhynia (purely Ukrainian territories) and 
would be afraid of losing them in the event of the restoration 
of an independent national Ukraine. The Ukrainians, however, 
do not wish to quarrel with Poland so long as she treats her 
Ukrainian subjects on a legal autonomous basis as she promised 
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to do in her agreements with the Great Powers in 1919, when 
those Ukrainian territories were allocated to her for a period of 
25 years. The Ukrainians have much deeper problems to 
solve—i.e., acquiring independence from Soviet Russia—than 
to waste energy and time in fighting Poland, with whom it 
would be easy to come to a mutual understanding. 

The Russian Revolution has brought to the foreground 
many questions and great problems, of which the Communist 
experiment is by no means the alpha and omega. The national 
regeneration of nations working for self-determination is 
perhaps a still greater problem and the aftermath of the Russian 
Empire as reflected in the Border States, together with other 

ogous processes going on farther east and south-east 
(Ukraine, Don and Caucasus) require the utmost attention of 
the day. A definite solution to these problems depends on how 
far Ukrainian aspirations materalize. 


Notes of the Month 





The Money Market.—Recent weeks have witnessed several 
important and encouraging developments in the money market. 
At the end of January came the news that the Bank of England 


had repaid the balance of its New York and Paris credits 
arranged last July, and had done so without any further draft 
upon its gold reserves. Even allowing for the assistance 
provided by the arrival since September of £25-2 millions of 
gold from India and by its resale, together with that of £19-2 
millions of Cape gold, to our principal creditors, the operation 
redounded not only to the skill of the Bank authorities but also 
to the financial strength of the country. Early in February 
money was unusually easy, and the market rate on “ hot” 
Treasury bills fell to 4,5; per cent, or far below Bank rate. 
The rapid influx of revenue has enabled the Government to 
make substantial reductions in the volume of outstanding 
Treasury bills, and the market was at that time faced with a 
shortage of bills, which fully explains the fall in discount rates. 
There followed, however, a few days of comparative stringency 
which served to drive the Treasury bill rate up to 4? per cent. 
It is not easy to account for this change, but it may be that the 
repayment of the Bank’s New York credit released commercial 
bills which had been lodged as collateral against it and that 
some of these bills had to be absorbed by the London market. 
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On February 18th Bank rate was somewhat unexpectedly 
reduced by a whole point from 6 to 5 per cent. The clearing 
banks reduced their rates on London deposits from 4 to 
3 per cent, and their minimum rates on loans to the money 
market from 5 to 4 per cent. Market discount rates settled 
down for a few days at 3? per cent for “ hot ” Treasury bills 
and at 4-4? per cent for three months’ bank bills, German 
standstill bills being quoted at 4}-? per cent. Subsequently 
they fell to 3,5, per cent for Treasury bills and to 3}-§ per cent 
for fine bank bills. The reduction in Bank rate is most 
welcome, for in addition to decreasing the cost of credit to 
industry, it is a definite sign that our financial position has 
become stronger ; and in fact another reduction in Bank rate 
to 44 or even 4 per cent. may be made before long. This is 
due not only to the balancing of the budget and the patriotic 
way in which the heavy burden of taxation is being met, but 
also to the maintenance of our banking and financial stability 
in such a way as to fully restore foreign confidence which had 
become impaired by the events of last year. Finally the 
Treasury have successfully repaid £30 millions of their New 
York credit and £13 millions of their Paris credit. There is 
no doubt that the repayment of the balance will be carried 
through without the smallest difficulty. 

The Foreign Exchanges.—Sterling has remained very stable 
against the principal gold currencies, and on February 23rd, 
when the Bank rate reduction had had time to take effect, the 
pound stood at $3-47} against New York, Frs.88} against 
Paris, F1.8-60 against Amsterdam, and Frs.17}? against 
Switzerland, in comparison with rates of $3-48}, Frs.88}, 
F1.8-62 and Frs.17-75 in the middle of January. The Bank 
rate reduction was followed by an improvement in the 

und, which earlier in the month had stood at rather 
ower levels. Dollars have displayed considerable weakness. 
The spot New York-Paris rate has been consistently at 
the export gold point and the forward rate has been appreciably 
below it, while a steady drain of gold has continued both 
to Paris and to other European centres such as Amsterdam, 
Brussels and Switzerland. The change in American 
monetary policy in the direction of a tion of credit 
and of widening the scope of the rediscount operations of 
the Reserve system and the basis of the Federal Reserve Note 
Issue is partly responsible for this. Authoritative American 
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opinion, however, holds with some justice that these measures 
are not inflationary but are intended solely to loosen the credit 
system, to check note hoarding, and to restore to solvency and 
liquidity many of the banks now in difficulties. Other foreign 
exchange rates on London have remained steady, but in many 
cases their stability is more nominal than real, as dealings are 
subject to drastic restrictions in the countries concerned. 
Conversely, the restrictions upon foreign exchange dealings 
in force in England since September 21st were withdrawn as 
from March 3rd. 

The Stock Exchange-—Despite such unsettling events as 
the Far Eastern crisis and the New South Wales default, the 
Stock Exchange displayed a fairly steady tone during most of 
the month under review, though business is still very limited. 
The reduction of Bank rate, however, from 6 to 5 per cent 
upon February 18th had a distinctly stimulating effect, particu- 
larly upon British Government securities, and 5 per cent War 
Loan recovered to par, against 95{ at the end of last year. 
Home rails were perhaps the weakest section of the market, 
this being due to a succession of depressing dividend announce- 
ments which culminated in the decision of the London and 
North Eastern authorities to pay no ordinary dividends and 
only 1 per cent upon their 4 per cent Second Preference Stock. 
This decision automatically removes all L.N.E.R. stocks from 
the Trustee list, and though Trustees are not bound to sell 
existing holdings, they are precluded from investing fresh funds, 
and so one important source of demand is destroyed. It is 
noticeable that this year’s dividend announcement leaves the 
Great Western Railway alone in possession of full Trustee 
status, the Southern and Metropolitan having now come on to 
the “‘ Chancery” list. Industrials remained steady until the 
Bank rate reduction, which had an initial stimulating effect. 
Neither the announcement of the Government’s tariff proposals 
nor the temporary revival on Wall Street during the week-end 
of February 13th evoked any genuine response. Oil shares at 
times benefited from Paris support, but the rubber market has 
been both dull and weak. Kaffirs showed signs of firmness, 
and dealers are watching anxiously for indications as to South 
Africa’s monetary policy. Base metal mining shares are no 
better, and the weakness of copper prices has had a depressing 
effect. One or two new issues, including £1,600,000 Govern- 
ment of Uganda 5 per cent stock offered at 96 and £7,000,000 
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Central Electricity Board 5 per cent stock offered at 95, have 
been made, the yield in each case being a few shillings 
over 5 per cent. The new capital issue market, however, is 
depressed far below its normal level of activity. 


Overseas Trade.——The most encouraging feature of the 
January trade returns is the improvement in the adverse trade 
balance by £5-9 millions in comparison with January last year. 
It is further noticeable that whereas a year ago our imports of 
manufactured goods were only £8-3 millions less than 
our exports under this category, this year the margin is 
£10-1 millions in our favour. 


Description - .oy — si 

| Decrease (—) 
| £mill, | £mil, | £ mill. 
Total Imports ee ** ** *e j 75°5 62°3 —13°2 
Retained Imports ee oe ee 69°5 57°1 —12°4 
Raw Material, Imports.. .. .-| 179 | 169 | —1+0 
Manufactured Goods, Imports.. oo | 20°4 13°3 | — Tel 
Total Exports, British Goods .. oe | 37°6 3l-l | — 6°5 

Coal Exports .. ee oe oo | 26 =| 26 | _ 

British Manufactured Goods, Exports. . 28°7 23°4¢ | — 593 
Re-Exports ** ** * e 6:0 5*2 | = 0-8 
Total Exports .. .. « «| 436 | 33 | —793 
Visible Trade Balance .. .. «| —31°9 | —26°0 | + 59 





The Board of Trade have issued their official estimate of 
the balance of payments for 1931, the interpretation of which 
was discussed by Mr. H. W. Macrosty, late of that department, 
in last month’s Review. The final figure is an adverse balance 
(excluding gold movements) of £110,000,000, against a favour- 
able balance of £28,000,000 in 1930. The main causes 
accounting for the change are an increase in our commodity 
adverse balance from £386,000,000 to £411,000,000; and 
decreases from £105,000,000 to £80,000,000 in our net national 
shipping income ; from £220,000,000 to £165,000,000 in our 
net income from overseas investments ; and from £55,000,000 
to £30,000,000 in receipts from short interest, commissions, 
and other purely financial earnings. The application of the 
Hoover moratorium has reduced Government receipts from 
overseas from £19,000,000 to £16,000,000. It will be seen 
that invisible items account for £113,000,000 of our total loss 
of £138,000,000. 
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Home Reports 


The Industrial Situation 


Little change for the better has been noticeable during the 
past few weeks, and the January increase in unemployment and 
decrease in raw material imports were disconcerting. It is 
never quite certain, however, to what extent comparisons 
between January and December are valid, owing to the dis- 
torting effect of the Christmas holidays, and while aggregate 
raw material imports have fallen, there were increases in such 
items as raw wool, jute, petroleum and paper-making materials. 
The recent reduction in Bank rate is the most encouraging 
event of the month, not only because of its likely psychological 
effect upon industry, but because it is the final proof of the 
restoration of our financial stability. It is too early to discern 
the effect of the Government’s tariff proposals. In certain 
directions they are already acting as a stimulant, but it is 
clear that the final framing of the tariff will be a long and 
complex business, giving rise to many temporary uncertainties. 
Meanwhile, there is the threat to our Far Eastern trade arising 
out of the hostilities at Shanghai, which have already proved 
a deterrent to shipment of Lancashire piece-goods. 





Agriculture 


England and Wales.—Except in the Eastern counties, where 
some spring corn was sown, work in January was largely con- 
fined to ploughing and carting owing to the wetness of the land. 
Autumn-sown crops are satisfactory. Many diseased tubers 
have been found on opening potato clamps, but in some parts 
of the country they are keeping better than was expected. The 
fall of lambs has been good, and stock has made normal 
progress. Milk yields in some areas have been below average, 
Owing to the poor quality of the hay. 


Scotland.—Recent frosts have retarded cultivation, but 
work generally is well forward. In the markets offerings of 
grain have been moderate at steady prices. Potatoes continue 
to meet a good demand, but the price has fallen back to £8 to 
£8 tos. per ton forward. Livestock prices are slightly firmer. 
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Coal 


Hull.—Enquiry from abroad is meagre. All descriptions 
of large coal are offering freely at low prices, but most graded 
fuels are steady. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The improvement noted last month 
has not been maintained, there is little enquiry coming forward, 
and the situation is most depressing. 


Sheffield—Demand shows no improvement and stocks are 
fairly heavy. The present outlook for shipment business is 
poor, and very few enquiries are being dealt with in spite of 
relatively low prices. 


Cardiff—The general tone is easy and all classes are 
obtainable at low prices. There is practically no forward 
enquiry, but the removal of the French surtax on British coal 
has created a more encouraging outlook. Unfortunately the 
quota on imports into France still exists, but it is believed that 
shipments will be increased. 


Swansea.—The market is quiet, but there is a slightly better 
home demand owing to the cold weather. It is expected that 
the abolition of the French surtax will also stimulate trade, but 
up to the present no enquiries have been received. 


East of Scotland—In both Fife and the Lothians the 
demand for navigation coal has been fairly well sustained, but 
steams are quieter and washed fuels and splint are out of favour 
even at present low prices. 


Glasgow.—Both home and foreign trade is quiet. Since 
the beginning of the year foreign enquiry has dropped to 
almost insignificant levels even with the substantially reduced 
prices now current. 


Iron and Steel 


Birmingham.—Business is restricted by uncertainty con- 
cerning impending tariffs. Lately scrap-iron provided a bright 
feature, but more recently prices have fallen. Demands from 
the motor trade have stimulated the first grade pig-iron market, 
and enquiries are reported for steel sheets and wire from 
Germany. 
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Sheffield —The local steel industry has become even more 
depressed since the New Year. The demand for open-hearth 
steel and heavy forgings is light, and little improvement is 
expected until some protective duties are imposed. Local 
unemployment is heavier than before Christmas. 


Swansea.—The tinplate trade is now working at 75 per cent 
of capacity. There are fair enquiries but sales are only 
moderate, mainly owing to exchange difficulties. Shipments 
have been made to San Francisco and the Argentine, where 
orders have been obtained on account of the depreciation of 
the pound. 


Glasgow.—The announcement that iron ore was not to be 
subject to any duty under the new tariff gave considerable 
relief to Scottish ironmasters. It is calculated that the duty 
upon semi-finished steel will increase the cost of production of 
steel bars and sheets by 8s. 6d. to 10s. per ton, but that 
imported small steel bars will cost about ros. per ton more if 
no portion of the duty is paid by the foreign producer. Con- 
ditions in the industry are unchanged and plants are still 
operating at much below capacity. 


Engineering 

Birmingham.—Slight improvements in some sections are 
reported, but exports are still very restricted. The motor 
business is irregular, though some firms are busy on a steady 
demand for certain lines. In the cycle and motor-cycle trade 
there is a very fair seasonal enquiry, but the gun trade is 
particularly dull. 


Coventry.—The motor industry is quieter, although some 
improvement has taken place in exports. The pedal and 
motor-cycle trades are very fair. Export trade is hampered by 
foreign restrictions on the remittance of payments. 





Luton.—The motor export trade is good, but home trade is 
slow. Hydraulic engineering is very quiet. The general 
engineering trade is steady. 


Sheffield —The depreciation of sterling and the impending 
import tariff on certain lines of finished steel goods are certainly 
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proving of benefit to various sections of the tool trade. There 
is a confident feeling in this section and there is no doubt that 
there will be a very material improvement when stocks of foreign 
tools are exhausted. 


Wolverhampton.—Business is generally dull, but prospects 
are much better. 


Glasgow.—Business is quiet generally and very depressed 
in the marine branch. This is due to the restricted activity at 
the shipyards, many of which are employed only on ship 
repairing. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—More enquiries are being received for brass 
and copper tubes, but there is little increase in actual activity. 
Stampings are in greater demand. 


Sheffield—Business appears to be very unevenly distributed 
and has not improved. e production of safety razors and 
razor blades continues to expand. 





Wolverhampton.—The hollow-ware trade continues more 
active, but the enamelled section has not been so favourably 
placed for orders. Hardware firms are steadily employed. 


Cotton 


Liverpool.—There has been a good general enquiry for 
most grades of the raw material during the period under review, 
and the quantity of spot cotton sold on this market is probably 
the largest since the period immediately following upon the 
abandonment of the gold standard. The demand has existed 
particularly for clean short American, Egyptian uppers and 
Peruvian ; East Indian and Brazilian are in short supply and 
business in these types has been restricted. In the futures 
market, speculative activity has been at a low ebb, but the 
gradual upward trend in values which has been in evidence 
since the beginning of the year has continued. This firmness 
in face of the overwhelming supply situation is explained by 
the cumulative effect of a copes | of influences : (1) The rigidly 
controlled marketing policy of the Southern States of America ; 
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(2) definite signs of improvement in the world’s textile trade, 
principally in the United States and Great Britain; (3) heavy 
takings by Japan; (4) the pressure put upon farmers in the 
States by Finance Corporations to restrict acreage of this 
year’s crop; (5) the introduction in America of the Federal 
Reserve Credit Bill, which is expected to improve commodity 
prices. 


Wool 


Bradford.—Machinery is still well employed, but there 
seems to be a falling-off in the demand for raw wool, users 
evidently being well supplied for some time ahead. Although 
exports of yarn are far below normal there has been an en- 
te improvement lately and there is no weakening of 
values. 


Huddersfield Makers of medium-class cloths keep fairly 
busy, and there is a slight increase in the demand for men’s 
tweeds. Manufacturers of ladies’ dress goods are well em- 
ployed, but the fine worsted section remains dull. 





Hawick.—There is a more hopeful feeling in the Border 
tweed trade, quite a number of confirmations coming forward 
for next winter, and with prices still hardening buyers are more 
disposed to transact business. Except for special lines the 
hosiery trade remains quiet, and the demand for knitted goods 
is much below the average. 


Other Textiles 


Belfast.—There is no increase in supplies of Irish flax, 
but prices for the poorer qualities are easier. The yarn 
market is extremely active owing to the proposed tariff imposed 
on foreign yarns, and very large forward contracts have been 
ene Spinners are also in a good position, with orders in 

and for some months ahead. Merchants report that some 
good orders have been placed, but not up to their expectations. 
Prices remain firm. Business in dress linens is fairly good and 
— are coming from markets previously supplied from 
abroad. 
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Dundee.—Raw jute maintains a firm tone, yarns being 
steadier in sympathy but inactive. The hessian cloth market is 
slightly better, but a shortage of orders continues to restrict 
business. 


Dunfermline.—In the Fifeshire linen trade demand from 
overseas has not been stimulated to any degree by the rise in 
the price of flax, and rates for linen goods continue low. Home 
trade is also quiet. Spinners have increased their prices in 
sympathy with the rise in the raw material. Satisfaction is 
expressed that flax and tow are on the “ free list ” of imports, 
although dressed flax is subject to a duty of 10 per cent. 


Clothing 


Leeds.—Trade is normal, but is largely confined to the 
cheaper goods, while demand for the better-class goods has 
fallen off. Export trade is still bad. 


Luton.—The ladies’ hat trade is poor. Some firms are 
busy on cheap lines. 


Leather and Boots 


Northampton.—Orders for home trade, though small, are 
coming in regularly. Business, however, is better since the 
New Year mainly owing to orders from abroad. Fresh 
enquiries are being received from Europe, the Near East 
and America. 


Walsall_—Trade remains very quiet, and has, in fact, 
become worse since Christmas. Tanners are adopting a 
waiting attitude in the hope that the new tariff will prove of 
benefit. There is a fair demand for fancy leather and sports 
goods. 





Shipping 
Hull.—There is a limited demand for tonnage and rates 
continue low. 


_Liverpool.—Time-chartering has been restricted in most 
sections owing to the poor demand for outward coal freights. 
In the grain trade, however, there has been an active demand 
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for tonnage from the River Plate, rates having advanced. In 
some cases owners are sending ships out to the Plate in ballast 
rather than accept the poor rates offered for outward freights. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne-—Demand is limited with minimum 
rates unchanged. 


Cardiff—Demand continues slow and owing to the large 
amount of tonnage laid up a considerable increase in the 
present volume of trade is necessary before any appreciable rise 
in rates is expected. The opening of the Baltic season and 
the removal of the French surtax should help shipping. 


East of Scotland.—Trade generally is very dull with freights 
easy, but a good deal of grain has been coming into Leith, 
mostly from Russia, and numerous cargoes of potatoes have 
arrived from Germany. The effect of tariffs is being watched 
with some anxiety. 


Glasgow.—Demand for tonnage to load coal in Scotland is 
no better, and the market is easy in all sections. 


Foodstuffs 


Trade has been good in wheat at firmer prices, with a 
steady demand from millers and increased buying from the 
Continent—France, in particular, being in the market owing to 
growing shortage of supplies in that country. The Continental 
demand is expected to continue for some time. The bulk of 
the supplies have come from Canada, Australia and the 
Argentine ; Russia is not in the market at present, whilst the 
United States is also largely absent owing to the higher prices 
asked as the result of the continuance of the Government's 
holding policy. There are still very substantial reserves of 
wheat in the last-mentioned country, and it is no doubt due to 
the existence of this surplus and to the uncertainty concerning 
its ultimate disposal that the advance in quotations has been 
kept within modest bounds. Maize has been in fair demand, 
and quotations have advanced on reports of severe damage by 
drought to the Argentine crop, which, however, at the time of 
writing are not fully substantiated. Continental bacon remained 
in large supply, but owing to somewhat smaller killings the 
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market has been firm. The trade in American bacon was very 
quiet and hams were steady. Lard was in good demand at 
slightly increased rates. Severe wintry conditions on the 
Continent caused a shortage in the production of butter, prices 
advancing 20s. to 25s. per cwt. in the course of two or three 
weeks, whilst the London lightermen’s strike resulted in a 
temporary shortage of Colonial supplies, in which the market 
ruled very firm. Cheese was difficult to obtain, owing to the 
strike, and prices advanced, with home production very 
small. In the canned goods section, owing to the impending 
tariffs, the demand for both meats and fruits has been 
exceptionally strong. 


Fishing 

Lowestoft.—During January 36,076 tons of fish, valued at 
£1,051,252, were landed by British vessels in England and 
Wales, against 42,556 tons, valued at £1,093,479, in January, 
1931. e reduced landings and higher average value are 
due to the unusually bad weather experienced by the long- 
distance trawlers from Hull and Grimsby engaged in the 
Arctic fisheries. 


West of England.—The herring season at Plymouth has not 
been so good as the previous year. Prices on the whole were 
good. Adverse weather conditions in January resulted in a 
considerable drop in landings, and prices were higher. 


Scotland—Good supplies of white fish are being landed 
at the various ports, and prices continue good. The herring 
fishing on the East Coast is meeting with varied success. 


Other Industries 





Carpet-making.—Axminster manufacturers are exceedingly 
busy, but there is not much sale for Wilton carpets and pro- 
duction is limited. Trade with Holland is still good, but very 
little business is being done with other European countries. 
Canadian trade is practically dead owing to the high tariff, 
but Australian and New Zealand business has considerably 
improved, 
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Chemicals.—There is a fair amount of business, but trade 
has apparently lessened recently. 


China Clay.—The figures for 1931 show a reduction of 
135,000 tons over those of 1930. There is a great deal of 
interest in the West of England over tentative schemes put 
forward for some form of marketing association to control the 


industry. 


Paper-making and Printing—Gravesend reports that 
quiet conditions prevail in the paper trade, but demand 
for kraft papers, M.G. sulphites and pure vegetable parch- 
ment has been stimulated by the 50 per cent Abnormal 
Importation Duty, and most makers of kraft are having to 
work overtime. The duty will probably also stimulate the 
production of grease-proof papers, at present made in very 
small quantities. Mills engaged upon newsprint are working 
short time. No change is reported from Edinburgh, where a 
fair amount of short time is having to be worked. The printing 
trade is acutely depressed, and while the approach of the spring 
publishing season has enabled a few more men to be taken on 
in the case-rooms, unemployment is distressingly prevalent. 


Timber.—Trade has been poor, though the good weather 
has stimulated the demand for building timbers. The casewood 
and heavy trades are slack, but floorings are in demand in view 
of the approaching tariff. The Russian position is obscure, 
and until something definite is arranged, selling for f.o.w. and 
onwards is at a standstill. 


Dominion Reports 
Australia 
From the National Bank of Australia Limited 

There are signs of improving trade concentrated further 
on local manufactures and lower-priced goods. All sections of 
the clothing industry are busy, and the retail trade is expected 
to improve as the season’s wool and wheat sales proceed. 
A wheat harvest of 177,000,000 bushels of excellent quality is 


estimated, and a large wool clip is selling rapidly at advancing 
prices. In the meantime, unemployment is steadily declining. 
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For the six months ended December exports exceeded imports 
by £14,000,000 sterling. Bush fires have been bad in the 
timber districts, but recent rains have been instrumental in 
extinguishing them. 


Canada 





From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


__ Restrictions of purchases abroad have resulted in establish- 
ing a favourable trade balance which has eased the New York 
exchange position, but there is little change in the general 
situation and unemployment continues at a high level. Stocks 
of merchandise and raw materials have been reduced to a low 
level and it is hoped that, granted an improvement in purchasing 

wer, this will facilitate an improvement in all branches of 

usiness. 


India 


Markets in Bombay were almost entirely closed during 
January as a result of the Congress Party’s activities following 
upon Ghandi’s arrest at the beginning of the month. Never- 
theless, there was a considerable amount of forward business 
arranged in cotton while some clearances of sold Manchester 
goods from godowns situated away from the market were also 
effected. Only low stocks of these goods are held by dealers 
up-country and normal conditions should bring an increased 
demand. In Calcutta the jute market re-opened quietly after 
the Christmas and New Year holidays, and buyers remain 
unattracted by declining prices. The tea market is also dull. 
In Rangoon the continued firmness of rice is attributed to bull 
speculators as no export demand exists. The timber trade, 
after a brisk demand in the early part of January, has fallen 
back into listlessness. 





Irish Free State 





Owing to the mild winter, farm work is well advanced and 
livestock generally is in good condition. Fairs and markets are 
smaller than usual, but there is an active demand for first-class 
cattle at rising prices. It is feared that owing to the many 
exemptions the United Kingdom’s new tariff impositions will 
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be of little benefit to Ireland. Meanwhile trade between the 
two countries during the past year has decreased by nearly 


£9,000,000 
Foreign Reports 


France 





From Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


In spite of the decline in January exports to Frs.1,806 
millions, as compared with Frs.2,571 millions for January, 1931, 
the adverse visible balance of trade shows an improvement from 
Frs.1,215 millions to Frs.534 millions, imports having fallen to 
Frs.2,340 millions from Frs.3,786 millions in January, 1931. 
Stock Exchange prices have risen considerably since the 
beginning of February, but it is felt that the maintenance of 
the present level depends on more favourable economic factors, 
and so far raw material prices have failed to advance in the 
same proportion. 


Bordeaux.—In the wine trade business is quiet, but a few 
growers have managed to dispose of some of their accumulated 
stocks. The resin market is firm and large transactions for 
spot and forward delivery have been concluded. Turpentine 
and medium qualities of colophane are becoming scarce. 


Le Havre.—Spot prices for cotton are one point ahead of 
those ruling a month ago. Fluctuations in near futures are 
slight, but distant months have advanced by five to ten points. 
Future prices in coffee have also advanced by five to eleven 
points. 

Lille-——There has been a slight recovery in the textile 
trades, and manufacturers are purchasing raw materials more 
freely, which shows that they do not anticipate lower prices. 
The cotton section is, however, devoid of interest and the 
outlook is uncertain. It is rumoured that Japan is contem- 
plating important purchases of both American and Egyptian 
cotton. Prices of Russian flax are firmer. 


Roubaix.—Trade conditions continue to go from bad to 
worse and every section is depressed with unemployment 
increasing rapidly. Combers are at the best working at 4o per 
cent of capacity, and, unless the English market is shortly 
re-opened, the position will become very serious. 


Marseilles.—Ground-nut prices continue to improve, and 
the probability of a shortage of production is likely to result in 
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a further rise in values. Copra has also been active, and the 
oil market is firm. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 

Brussels—The iron and steel industries remain dull. 

Output has been curtailed and prices are weak. In spite of 

reduced production in the coal trade, stocks have failed to 

diminish and conditions are unsatisfactory. The glass industry 

has improved with the disposal of heavy stocks which were 

depressing the market. 


Antwerp.—With the exception of grain and coffee, where a 
fair business has been transacted, markets have continued weak 
with prices again lower. 


Germany 

The January trade balance worsened by Mks.146 millions, 
exports showing a decline of Mks.196 millions as compared 
with December (Mks.50 millions of this being due to shipments 
to Great Britain alone), while imports fell by Mks.50 millions. 
The unemployment figure for January 15th was 5,966,000, 
and a further seasonal increase of 300,000 was anticipated to 
take place during the following few weeks. 


Holland 

Foreign trade is diminishing, both imports and exports 
having fallen by the same amount. The quota system has 
now been applied to meat, footwear, knitted goods, woollen 
and half-woollen stuffs and clothing. Internal trade is un- 
changed, with unemployment at 3} per cent of the population. 


Norway 

Imports for 1931 amounted to Kr.856-5 millions as 
compared with Kr.1,065 millions in 1930, while exports fell 
from Kr.684 millions to Kr.466-6 millions, so that the surplus 
of imports was only some Kr.g millions more than in the 
previous year. In view of the protracted labour conflict during 
the year this result must be considered highly satisfactory. 
Much of the reduction in the export figures is due to the 
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substantial fall in the price of paper pulp, timber, fish and 
canned goods. Preparations for the reconstruction of the 
Bergens Privatbank and the Den norske Creditbank, which 
were recently granted a moratorium, are now well under way 
and it is expected that complete arrangements will soon 
be reached. There has been a fair amount of activity in 
the planed wood market, but prices remain unchanged. 


Sweden 


Production has again fallen away, and unemployment is 
on the increase, some 20 per cent of the country’s labour 
resources being now out of work. Export markets continue 
depressed and further diminution of sales to England is antici- 
pated. Paper has been seriously affected by the new British 
tariff regulations. 


Denmark 


The export trade in agriculture has been seriously affected 
by the increase in the German butter duty, the Dutch quota 
restrictions on beef imports, and the proposed British duty of 
10 per cent on butter and eggs. All imports are now subject 
to permits from the Exchange Centralization Office, which was 
established on the 1st of February. There has been a sub- 
stantial rise in the price of butter, but eggs have fallen and 
bacon prices remain virtually unchanged. Threatened labour 
disputes have been settled, but unemployment has reached the 
record figure of over 146,000. 


Switzerland 
From Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


January imports fell by Fr.40 millions and exports by 
Fr.20 millions as compared with those for December. Part of 
this decline is seasonal, but much of it must be attributed to 
the British import duties and the Far Eastern crisis. Silk 
ribbon and chappe silk exports are a bright feature of last 
month’s trade movements, while aniline dyes and indigo show 
a slight improvement. There has been a substantial decline in 
the number of visitors to Swiss resorts this winter, but owing 
to price concessions by hotel-keepers, the decline was less than 
might have been expected. 
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Spain 

A deficit of nearly Ptas.200 millions is announced in the 
ordinary budget for 1931, and taxes on alcohol, petrol, tobacco 
and beer are proposed to help in balancing the budget for 1932. 
The concession of greater freedom to private banks in foreign 
exchange dealings has coincided with weakness in the peseta 
exchange at the season in which Spain’s exports are highest. 





Morocco 


From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business has been further depressed by the fast of Ramadan 
and the absence of rain, which had made the crop outlook 
uncertain. Rain has now come, however, and crops are well 
and healthy. With advances on growing crops now available, 
the purchasing power of the native and agricultural population 
should show a seasonal increase from now onwards. 


United Siates 


The general level of business is lower than at the end of 
December and commodity prices have on the whole shown 
weakness. Steel mill operations averaged 29 per cent of 
capacity, but there was a slight improvement in the production 
of automobiles. A further falling-off took place in the volume 
of new building contracts. There was some seasonal expansion 
in freight movements, but they still remain at a very low level. 
A substantial increase in the consignment of raw cotton to 
China and Japan has been largely offset by declines in shipments 
to Britain, France and Germany. Current sales of fertilizers in 
seven leading cotton states are low enough to indicate some 
voluntary curtailment by planters. 





apan 


Exports for the year ending December, 1931, have declined 
to most of the big markets, but smaller markets have increased 
their purchases of Japanese goods. The Chinese situation has 
affected many of the Japanese trading concerns that rely on 
China for their markets, and the N.Y.K. shipping line are 
refusing to carry cargo to Shanghai. Sugar companies, who 
relied mainly on China for the sale of their output, are closing 


down. 
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Banking 
1. BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department. Banking Department. 
Date. 14. | Notes in || Reserve and | Bankers’ | Govt. | Discounts 
Gold Notes in eserve an ankers vt. iscounts 
circulation.) Proportion. | Deposits. | Securities. |& Advances 
Per 
1931 £ mn. £ mn. £ mn.| cent. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Feb. 25 140°8 347-7 53°9 | 49°6 59-1 36-7 8-5 
1932. 
Jan. 27 «- | 120-8 345-9 50-5 | 39-4) 74-3 45-3 12-9 
Feb. 3 eee || 120°8 347-7 48-6 | 38-9 77°3 40-7 13-6 
Feb. 10 -- | 120-8 | 346-5 49-8 | 42-8 67-0 34-6 13-0 
Feb. 17 «» | 120-8 344-9 51-4 | 43-6 70-5 33°5 11-9 
Feb.24  _—-.. 120:8 | 346-4 || 49-9 | 43-7 67-9 33-7 11-5 
2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 
De- | Accept- Call , Invest- Ad- 
Date. posits. | ances. Cash.° Money. Bills. ments. vances. 
1931. | £mn. | £mn £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £ mn. 
January ove oss 1,873°3)| 115°0 243-7 144°3 329°7 296-9 923°9 
August | 1,745-0| 112-6 222-5 | 113-2 | 263-6 | 301-7 | 908-5 
September -- || 1,711-8; 118-4 217-6 | 106-9 | 236-8 | 304-0 | 910-8 
October ven -- | 1,724-0; 111-0 223-6 | 114-4 | 237-4 | 303-6 | 909-7 
November ... --- | 1,706-4| 102-6 220-9 | 109-4 | 240-5 | 299-7 900-2 
December | 1,737-0; 102-1 235°6 | 119-4 | 246-4 296-5 | 899-8 
January vd -- | 1,714-0 98-7 223°5 | 117-3 | 239-3 | 283-4 | 904-9 


* Includes balances with other banks and cheques in course of collection. 


3. LLOYDS BANK, RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
BALANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS 


y | E Ratio. 

ear. | Ratio. | Month. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
o ° 0 o 

1902 | 58-2 | January 46-8 45-1 45-9 46-5 

1914 | 49-9 | February 45-9 44-2 45-1 

1919 | 60-7 | March 45-2 44-5 45-3 

1920 56-7 April 44-9 45-1 45-0 

1921 50-7 May 44-1 44-0 44-8 

1925 49-6 June 44-5 44-4 45-4 

1926 | 48-6 | July 45-4 44-7 45-7 

1927 47-4 August 45-3 44-4 45-7 

1928 46-4 September 45-3 44-7 45-0 

1929 45-2 October 45-6 44-8 45-3 

1930 44-7 November 44-7 44-8 45-3 

1931 45-4 December 45-3 46-0 46-7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1. LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES = 
LONDON. | New York 
———ee ——EE — See — 
| I | 90 Days’ 
Date. Bank 3 Months’ | or | _ Re- eligible Call 
Rate. i ~ unt | aot oo t | Bank ac- | Money. 
| te. ns. te. | ceptances 
1931 | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. r Per cent. 
Feb. 25... 4-H | 2-2 2 | it 1k 
1932. | 
Jan. 27 ... 6 4i—5} | 25-5 | 3 7 24 
Feb. 3 6 4-53 | S55 CI 34 25 24 
Feb. 10 6 5—54 | 44—5 34 25 24 
Feb. 17 6 5—5} 34—5 34 2t 24 
Feb. 24... +++ =r =< 34 mis ~~ 
‘aa 2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES __ a 
ce | om | 1931. | 1932. —_ 
on | Feb. 25. | Jan. 27. | | Feb. 3. | Feb. 10.| Feb. 17. | Feb. 24. 
|__| | 
New York veel] $4-866 4: 8535 3: 46} | 3-45} | 3-412 | 3-443 3-48} 
Montreal re $4-866 || 4-855 | 3-994 | 3-95 3-984 | | 3-95 3-93 
Paris .| Fr. 124-21 |123- ‘97 || 88 | 873 S64 877, | 884 
Berlin .|| Mk. 20-43 || 20-433 | 1444 | 14%, | 14-35 | 14-50 | 14-62} 
Amsterdam ...| Fl. 12-11 | 12-11 | 8-593 | 8°58} | 8-464 | 8-51} | 8-63 
Brussels ... ...)| Bel. 35 i} | 34-843 || 2432 | 24-80 | 24-524 | 24-70 | 25-00 
Milan || Li, 92-46 || 92-78) || 694 | 674 653 | 66 | 66; 
Berne... ...|| Fr. 25-22) || 25- 214 || 172 | 17-70 | 17-523 | | 1734 | 17-85 
Stockholm || Kr. 18-16 | 18-14} || 17-90 | 17-85 | 17-75 | 17-87} | 18-10 
Madrid ... | Ptas. 25-224 | 46-65 | 414 444 433 | 44%, 45.5 
Vienna «-+|| Sch. 34-584 || 34-574 || 30° 32* 32* 32* =| 32* 
Prague ... ...|| Kr. 164-25 1164 116 = 116 LUGE 116$ 1174 
Buenos Aires | 47 -62d. 363} | 40+ | 39#t Sot | S98t | 39Et 
Rio de Janeiro | 5 88d.) ate, | ttt, | ttt, | oftet | oatat | dit 
Valparaiso ...|| Pes. 40 | 39-92 || 29:00 | 29: 28-80 | 28:80 | 29-00 
Bombay ..- 18d. || 1734 | 18, 18} 18} | | 183, | 184 
Hong Kong ...|| —d. | 11H 173%, | 17% 173° 17§ | 1738 
Shanghai __...|/ —d. || 143 | 223 | 223 22}* 235 | 24a 
- * Nominal. t Rate in London. 
3. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE eA 
To To | To To 
Revenue. Feb. 20, | Feb. 21, || Expenditure. Feb. 20, | Feb. 21, 
1932. | 1931. | 1932. 1931. 
‘£mn. | £mn. | a a £mn. | £mn. 
Income Tax 226-7 | 184-0 ] Nat. Debt Service ... --- | 282-6 | 283-7 
Surtax 55-2 42-0 | Northern Ireland Payments... 4-9 5-0 
Estate Duties 57-2 73°6 | Other Cons. Fund Services ... 2-6 2-3 
Stamps ... 12-5 15-8 || Supply Services ai «+ | 376°9 | 371°4 
Customs ... 119-6 | 106-3 Ordinary Expenditure 667-0 | 662-3 
Excise 110-0 | 114-1 || Sinking Fund = | wee 45-0 
Tax Revenue 586:2 | 540-8 | Self-Balancing Expenditure... 71-8 74-0 
Non-Tax Revenue | 49-7 90-3 | 
Ordinary Revenue | 635-9 631-1 | 
Self-Balancing 
Revenue | 71:8 | 74-0 | 
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Trade 
iets = 1. PRODUCTION a 7 ; 
Date. Coal.* Pig-Iron. Steel. 
1931. Tons mn. Tons thou. Tons thou. 
January one “ 4: 337 402 
August... 3-8 276 357 
September 4-2 248 401 
October ... 4-4 284 457 
November 4-5 296 459 
December “i 4°5 331 422 
1932. 
January oe 4-4 332 430 
petty ot * Average weekly figures for month. 
ee 2. IMPORTS F ; 
Raw Manufactured 
Date. Food. Materials. Goods. Total 
1931, £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
January + 36°2 17°9 20- 75°5 
August 31-8 12-5 20-1 65-3 
September 33-6 11-2 22-6 68-3 
October 40-8 11-9 27-2 80-7 
November ak 38-6 15:3 28-7 83-2 
December ... — 39-7 18-5 18-2 77-0 
1932 
January 31-5 16-9 13-3 62-3 
; 3. EXPORTS a 
Date. Food. a, | =e we 
1931. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn £ mn 
January eee 3-7 3°7 28°7 37°6 
August 2-6 3-4 22-0 29-1 
September 2-7 3:7 22-2 29-8 
October 3-4 4-3 24-0 32°3 
November 3-4 4-0 22-9 31-9 
December 3-0 4-0 22-7 32-1 
193 
January 2-8 3°6 23°4 31-1 
a —— 4. UNEMPLOYMENT - 
Date. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
End of— Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. 
January oe 11-0 12-0 10-7 12-2 12: 5 22-4 
February... 10-4 10-9 10-4 12-2 13-1 | 21-7 
March 9-8 9-8 9-5 10-1 14-0 21-5 
~ ag on 9-1 9-4 9-5 9-9 14-6 20-9 | 
Dee 14-3 8-7 9-8 9-9 15-3 | 20-8 | 
June ... 14-6 8-8 10-7 9-8 15-4 21-8 
July... 14-4 9-2 11-6 9-9 16-7 22°6 | 
August 14-0 3-3 11-6 10-1 17-1 22-7 | 
September 13-7 9-3 11-4 10-0 17-6 23-2 | 
October 13-6 9-5 11-8 10-4 18-7 21-9 | 
November 13-5 9-9 12-1 11-0 19-1 21-4 
December _ 11-9 9-8 11-2 11-1 20-2 20-9 





| 


Percentage of Insured Workers. 
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Prices 
1. WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) 
| Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 = 100). 
Date. — 
U.K. } U.S.A. F France. Es Italy. 
| | | | 
—— | —EE | —— — | — —o 
1931. i | 
January nai me | 113-0 | 112-6 | 4113-0 109+9 
August , wn 101-6 | 100-4 | 105-0 100-6 
September... . || 101-9 | 99-6 | 99-4 99-5 
October . || 108-2 99-0 | 96-6 99-6 
November ... - | 110-5 99-0 | 95-2 99-1 
December .-. - || 109-6 97-2 | 93-5 97-2 
1932. 
January | 108-8 | 94-2 | 93-7 | 96-2 
January, 4th week | 108-3 | 93-5 | 93-6 | 95-8 
February, Ist week | 107-5 | 93:1 | 933 | 96-8 
February, 2nd week | 107-2 | 92:2 | 94-2 | 98-0 
February, 3rd week | 107-6 | 92-4 | 9-1 | 97-7 
February, 4th week ... | 108-3 | 92-4 | _ | 97-2 
Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times”; U.S.A., Irving 


— 


| 
| 
| 


Generale ; Italy, Italian Chamber ‘of Commerce ; Germany, Statistische, 


2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 


Date. Food. 


1931. 


August ... 
September 
October ... 
November 
December 
1932. 


ESSBB 


31 








| Fuel Other 

and items 

| Light. 
76 76 

| 70—75 75 

| 75 75 

| 75 75 

| % | % 
7 | 5 
6% | 5 


| 


Ts 
2 geeshs 
UNH © WOLDS 


ooo 
a 
| 


88 
ow 


Fisher ; France, " Statistique 


Reichsamt. 


All 
items 


| included. | included. 


The figures represent “the percentage increase above July, 1914, which i: is equal. to 100. 
3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for e anemy 


Whea 
No. 1 te | Cotton, 
Date. | American 
Manitoba. | | Middling. 
1931. Per qr. per Ib. 
od} «4 
January 26 6 6-42 
August 2311 | 3-92 
September 23 9 | 3-96 
ber 29 8 | 4-74 
November 349 | 5-01 
December 33 «8 | 5+23 
1932. 
January ..- 3310 | 5-47 


} 


Wool, 
64's 
tops avge. 
per lb. 
d. 

21k 





| Pig-Iron, | Tin, | Rubber, 
exes Standard | Plantation 

No. 3. Cash. | Sheet. 
‘Per ton. | Per ton. per Ib. 
| @& } £ d. 
| 59 6 | 115% 4h 
| 58 6 | 14a 23 
| 58 6 | 117} 23 
| §8 6 127% 2% 
| §8 6 | 13a | 3 
| 5886 | 1399 | 38 
| 583 6 | 1403 | 3 

| 
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LIABILITIES £ 

Paid-up Capital ..... ie . see 15,810,252 
Reserve Fund is ae 7,500,000 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts m 335,008,744 
Acceptances 2,695,520 
Endorsements, Guarantees, and other Obli- 

gations in = 33,439,357 

ASSETS 


Cash in hand, and with the Bank of England 37,782,992 
Balances with and Cheques on other Banks in 


the British Isles 11,855,542 
Money at Call and Short Notice ie 22,188,477 
Balances with Banks Abroad : a 1,496,270 
Bills Discounted 42,587,499 
Investments at or under Market Value 51,327,304 


Investments in Subsidiary and Auxiliary 
Companies : 








The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. . 2,664,202 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. 2,013,350 
Lloyds & National Provincial re 
Bank Ltd. 600,000 
Indian Premises Company Ltd. .... 3 54,502 
Loans and Advances a 167,517,978 
Other Assets and Accounts : ; 10,343,627 
Bank Premises ’ 7,887,253 


Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, &c. 36,134,877 





Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and others in 
India and Burma 











